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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Wage Cuts Fought By 
FAECT at Westinghouse 


Giving the lead to technical and 
white collar employees of the coun- 
try, the FAECT chapters in the 
South Philadelphia and E. Pitts- 
burgh plants of Westinghouse en- 
gaged in an organized demonstra- 
tion protesting against the 10% 
wage cuts instituted by the manage- 
ment. 


In the South Philadelphia plant, 
the FAECT Chapter jointly with the 
plant industrial union, Local 107 of 
the UERMW, participated in a one 
day ‘holiday’ which closed the plant 
down for the day. The company 
influenced by the effectiveness of 
the stoppage, and aware of the fact 
that protest was made in the other 
major plants, anounced that there 
would be no loss in pay for those 
who participated in the stoppage. 
At E. Pittsburgh, the protests took 
the form of plant gate meetings 
called by the Westinghouse Local 
of the FAECT, and between 500 and 
600 technical and white collar em- 
ployees attended. 


These actions mark one of the 
few instances on record in the re- 
cent period in which such organized 
actions were undertaken by the cler- 
ical and technical staffs in private 
industry, who in the present reces- 
sion, have been the first to be vic- 
timized by the wage cutting cam- 
paign of big business. It drama- 
tized the need for organization, and 
particularly the need for unity. It 
is significant to note that the plant 
workers were not affected by the 
cut, and participated in the ‘holiday’ 
to support the white collar workers. 


In South Philadelphia, the ‘hol- 
iday’ lost some of its effectiveness 
due to the fact that there exists an 
independent Association of Clerical 
and Technical Employees, which 
did not officially participate in the 
action, though it undertook some in- 


dependent form of protesting to the 
management. The Sharon Plant, in 
which another independent associa- 
tion exists, took its own action by 
writing a strong letter of protest to 
the management. 


While the fact that all three 
plants took some form of action 
is an important step forward, the 
potentialities of a unified plan un- 
dertaken jointly with joint leader- 
ship, and the additional pressure 
resulting from it, are clearly 
brought out as a vital lesson to all 
Westinghouse employees. Here, in 
life, they have demonstrated the 
crying need for unity, the advan- 
tages of a national organization af- 
filiated with the bona-fide labor 
movement and drawing strength and 
support from it. 


The FAECT is calling upon all 
Westinghouse employees to follow 
up the step undertaken so far. It is 
hoped that the Sharon and S. Phil- 
adelphia groups and the FAECT 
Westinghouse chapters will shortly 
meet jointly to explore the possibil- 
ities and take definite steps in the 
direction of unity. 


In this way, together with the in- 
dustrial union which has in the past 
given and continues to give every 
cooperation and support, the wage- 
cutting campaign can be stopped 
and new gains made. We are con- 
vinced that a single national or- 
ganization of Westinghouse white 
collar workers under the leadership 
of FAECT-CIO, acting jointly with 
the industrial union is the only med- 
ium through which the requirements 
of the situation can be met, and the 
relations with management simpli- 
fied and put on a sound and bene- 
ficial basis. It will also provide the 
machinery, coordination, and lead- 
ership necessary to prosecute an en- 
ergetic campaign to organize all 
Westinghouse employees. 

(An article on page 10 discusses un- 
ion organization in the electrical field, 


especially at General Electric — Eb. 
Note). 
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Powder Metallurgy 


OWDER metallurgy is a distinct 

branch of the science of modern 
metallurgy. The problems involved in 
the manufacture of articles from pow- 
dered metals are quite different from 
those arising from the melting and cast- 
ing of metals and alloys followed by 
suitable mechanical and heat treatments. 
The American Institute of Miniag and 
Metallurgical Engineers gave recogni- 
tion to this fact when it held its recent 
symposium on powder metallurgy. 


Powder metallurgy can be divided 
roughly into two categories: One, and 
by far the simpler of the two, deals 
with the powdering of metals for more 
or less direct application. An example 
of this type is the powdering of alum- 
inum for use in paint. The second, and 
more complex type, is the use of metal 
powders for the preparation of metals 
and alloys in continuous form where the 
customary methods of melting and cast- 
ing are impractical. A by-product of 
this development is the application of 
its methods to the preparation of al- 
loys which can be readily melted but 
to which it is desired to impart cer- 
tain properties which could not other- 
wise be obtained. 


Metals for which powder metallurgy 
is a practical necessity are those which 
have a melting point such as tungsten, 
_ melting at 6100 degrees Fahrenheit, tan- 
talum at 5200, and molybdenum at 4700. 
_ The earliest application of this type of 
powder metallurgy was to the manu- 
facture of tungsten filaments for electric 
light bulbs. The consequences of this far- 
reaching development can.be apprecia- 
ted when we stop to consider how far 
electric lighting has advanced since the 
days of the carbon filament lamp. Since 
that time the methods of powder metal- 
lurgy have been extended, both in the 
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fields of pure metals and of alloys. 

The revolutionary cemented tungsten 
carbide cutting tools for the machining 
of metals and alloys at high speeds is 
the outstanding development of recent 
years. In this material the almost dia- 
mond-hard particles of tungsten carbide 
are held bound together by some other 
material, usually cobalt. Tantalum and 
titanium carbides are also used in com- 
bination with tungsten carbide for cer- 
tain purposes. 

The application of powder metallurgy 
in fields where its advantages may be 
made use of in the obtaining of specific 
properties not obtainable by other me- 


thods has also been carried out. Certain 
bearing metals in which porosity is de- 
sired are made from powders and some 
of the permanent magnet steels which 
are difficult to cast and forge are made 
in this way. Powder metallurgy is also 
resorted to in the case of alloys in which 
the constituent metals have melting 
points which lie far apart and in cases 
where the metals are immiscible. Silver- 
tungsten electrical contact points and 
certain welding rod materials are ex- 
amples. 

The principal steps in the manufacture 
of products from tungsten, tantalum, and 
molybdenum, may be summarized brief- 


How tungsten carbide powder looks at a magnification of 3,000 diameters. 


Ruled squares permit estimation of particle size. 


(Picture by Carboloy Co.) 


ly as follows: 

(1) Powdering of the metal by di- 
rect reduction from its ore, or by electro- 
deposition. 

(2) Compressing the powder into the 
desired form by means of a hydraulic 
press. 

(3) Heat treating, or the sintering 
together of the individual particles (in 
the case of tantalum and tungsten) by 
the passage of an electric current 
through the formed bar or other shape. 

(4) Forming of the bar or plate by 
rolling, drawing, or swaging. 

The manufacture of cemented car- 
bide cutting tools affords an interest- 
ing example of the application of pow- 
der metallurgy in that it illustrates some 
of the refinements that are frequently 
necessary. 

Cemented carbides are used in the 
manufacture of all manner of cutting 
tools and drawing and sizing dies. In 
most cases it is not necessary to have 
the entire article made of these mater- 
ials but only a small tip which is to 
do the cutting, or, in the case of dies, a 
nib inserted in a steel casing. 

Tungsten carbide powder is made by 
heating tungsten or tungsten oxide and 
carbon together in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen. The resulting tungsten car- 
bide powder is then sieved, tested, and 
classified as to particle size. To this is 
added a metallic cementing agent, such 
as cobalt, and the batch mixed in a ball 
mill. 

The powder is then placed in a mold 
and pressed in a hydraulic press. The 
formed piece is given a preliminary 
heat treatment to toughen it for form- 
ing into tool tips or dies. Where the 
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quantity justifies it, a mold of the de- 
sired shape is used and subsequent form- 
ing is thus eliminated. 

After forming, the parts are hardened 
by sintering in an atmosphere of hy- 
drogen. In both heat treating opera- 
tions, and particularly in the final sin- 
tering, considerable shrinkage occurs as 
the particles coalesce, so that due allow- 
ance must be made for this. It can be 
appreciated what exact control of all 
factors, from the purity of the materials 
to the temperature and time of sintering, 
is required. 

The next step is the fastening of the 
tool tip to a previously prepared shank 
in which a recess has been cut. This is 
done by a brazing process in which the 
assembled tool is given a coat of flux, 
wrapped in a copper sheeting, bound 
with iron wire, and heated once again 
in a hydrogen atmosphere, the hydrogen 
being used this time to prevent oxida- 
tion, A remarkable bonding occurs be- 
tween the cemented carbide and the steel 
shank; the physical chemistry of this 
process, wherein copper, under the in- 
fluence of heat, flows to fill every cre- 
vice, even those of atomic dimensions, 
is a fascinating study in itself. The pro- 
cess should not be confused with sim- 
ple soldering or any form of welding. 

Cemented carbide tools are being used 
for machining a great variety of metals, 
alloys, and materials such as bakelite, 
enamels, porcelain, and linoleum. Chill- 
ed cast iron, a material of extreme hard- 
ness, also may be machined to great ad- 
vantage with cemented carbide tools 
since the life of a cemented carbide 
tool, even on this difficult job, has been 
reported as high as thirty times that of 


the ordinary tool. The machining of 
steel with cemented carbide tools is, 
strangely enough, still in the experi- 
mental stage. The difficulty is not due 
to its hardness but to the peculiar make- 
up of the structure which usually consists 
of hard and soft constituents intimately 
intermingled. Research is proceeding to- 
ward the solution of this problem. Find- 
ings to date indicate that this solution 
depends more upon suitable tool de- 
sign and machine conditions than upon 
the development of new cemented car- 
bide grades. 

In the case of tungsten and molyb- 
denum the powders are available from 
the reduction of the metals from their 
ores. For tantalum another step must 
be taken, that of electrodeposition from 
solution. 

Compressing of such powders into 
shapes is sometimes a problem in itself. 
The powder may have a tendency to 
stick to the walls of the die with the 
result that there is a bridging action 
which resists further compression. 
Hence the metal at the ends of the bar 
may receive a greater pressing by the 
moving punches, making for lack of 
uniformity in the finished product which 
sintering will not altogether overcome. 

Pressures of fifty tons per square inch 
may be required but there are few press- 
es in this county that could make a 
plate of these materials a square foot in 
area. New engineering equipment must 
be made available to powder metallur- 
gists if the art is to develop further. 

The most important question in pow- 
der metallurgy from a scientific point of 
view concerns the nature of the bond- 
ing between the individual particles. It 
is believed that once this problem is 
solved the development of the science 
will be greatly accelerated. In an alloy 
consisting of tungsten, 93 parts, nickel, 
6, and Copper, 2, metallurgists sinter the 
material in hydrogen at a high enough 
temperature to insure the presence of a 
liquid phase during formation. 

Looking for a moment into the field 
of powdering metals for use as powders, 
without further treatment, or for addi- 
tion to alloys, and other uses, we are 
surprised at the large number of metals 
which are regularly supplied in this 
form today: aluminum, lead, anti- 
mony, nickel, cadmium, silver, chrom- 
ium, tin, copper, zinc, iron, mangan- 
ese, and bismuth are also sometimes 
powdered. Among the methods used for 
preparing these powders are machining, 
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URING the drive to affiliate the So- 

ciety of Designing Engineers to 
the FAECT, one of the aims projected 
to follow affiliation was the signing of 
union contracts to cover the engineering 
employees in auto. Although the SDE 
had made important gains in the past, 
in many cases there followed discrimin- 
ation and firing of active members be- 
cause union-contract protection was ab- 
sent. 


One month of affiliation saw a signed 
contract with Briggs Manufacturing, 
granting recognition for all union mem- 
bers in the plant, preferential seniority 
for stewards, and an agreement to ne- 
gotiate a supplementary contract cover- 
ing the specific needs and grievances of 
the engineers not covered in the basic 
contract. 

This broke the ice! The union con- 
tract was no longer a subject of discus- 
sion and speculation. It was a fact. It 
had come to stay. The big drive was on 
to unionize the entire auto field. 

The next major objective was the job- 
bing offices of the tool and die designers 
for the big auto plants. These shops, 
like the contractors in other industries 
do the work cheaply and quickly. They 
Maintain no permanent staff, have little 
overhead and hire designers and drafts- 
men from hand to mouth. They typify 
all the vices of highly seasonal work. 

Here surely is a field ripe for the 
blessings of unionism, job protection 
and stability. 

The strategy of the SDE organizing 

committee was to tackle the big four 
in the industry now, during the busy 
Season. 
The first test came at the Paramount 
Engineering Company where the SDE 
was over 70% organized. Informed of 
impending union negotiations, the com- 
pany laid off a group of men including 
the steward. The SDE met this attack 
with a picket line. Less than 10% of 
the employees passed through. Within 
an hour the employer reinstated the ste- 
ward, granted him preferential senior- 
ity, and declared his willingness to ne- 
gotiate a union contract. 


While negotiating with the SDE, the 
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employer signed a contract with a phon- 
ey anti-union organization known as the 
Society of Tool and Die Craftsmen, 
headed by one, Jay J. Griffin. The SDE 
countered by filing charges with the 
Labor Board, 

The crisis was maturing. The men 
voted unanimously to strike for the con- 
tract. Scores of UAW locals telegraph- 
ed this employer, advising him to sign. 
The alternative was becoming increas- 
ingly clear—he saw a situation where 
union auto workers would not be eager 
to work on his non-union drawings. The 
contract was signed. 

The first battle was won for Union 
conditions in the tool and die jobbing 
offices. Extracts from the contract fol- 
low: 


“ARTICLE I—RECOGNITION, 


Section 1. Upon representations by the Re- 
gional Director of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, that the Union represented 
a majority of the employees of the Company 
as of May 13, 1938, the Company recognizes 
the Union as the exclusive representative 
and sole bargaining agent for all employees 
of the Company. 

“Section 2. The Company agrees that it 
will not negotiate with any other union, and 
will not foster any other group. 

“Section 3. The Company and the Union 
agree to cooperate in the placement of qual- 
ified men in the service of the Company. 


“ARTICLE II—REPRESENTATION. 


This article provides for a Grievance Com- 
mittee of three members elected in a closed 
meeting of the workers in that office. 


“ARTICLE III—HOURS, 


“Section 1. The standard work day shall 
not be more than eight (8) hours, and the 
standard work week not more than forty 
(40) hours, 

“Section 2. Time and one-half will be paid 
to all hourly rate employees for all work 
over eight (8) hours in one day, or over 
forty (40) hours in one week, for all work 
on Saturday, and double time for work done 
by hourly rate employees on Sundays, and/or 
legal holidays. i 

“Section 3. The Company agrees that there 
will be no favoritism or discrimination in 
the matter of distribution of work hours 
among working employees. 

“Section 4. Employees temporarily laid off, 
after reporting for work shall receive not 
less than two hours wages for that day. 
“ARTICLE. IV—WAGES, 


“The Company agrees to pay the employees 
the prevailing hourly rate now in effect in 
this office and like offices:in this locality. 
(The present rate of pay is approximately 
$1.40 to $1.50 per hour—Ed. Note). 
“ARTICLE V—SENIORITY. 


“The Company grants preferential seniority 


More Contracts in Auto 


Designing Engineers sign with jobbing 
Of tool and die designers for big auto 


offices 
plants 


to the Union Steward. The Company agrees 
further to establish a Seniority list for all 
employees with the approval of the Union. 


“ARTICLE VI—GENERAL WORKING 
CONDITIONS, 

“Section 1. The Company agrees not to let 
out or sub-let on contract or hourly basis, 
work to any individuals who do such work 
outside of a regularly established place of 
business. 

“The Company agrees not to make use of 
the services of any employee who is still 
actually working in the service of another 
employer. 

“Section 2. The Company agrees that it 
will meet with the Chief Steward or the 
authorized committee, or Union representa- 
tive for the purpose of adjusting any com- 
plaints or grievances, 

“Section 3. The Company will share or 
provide a bulletin board for the use of the 
Union, for the posting of notices of union 
business, 

“Section 4. There shall be not more than 
one apprentice for each twenty-five (25) 
employees. 

“(a) Any apprentice capable of performing 
and doing full time regular design or detail- 
ing shall be paid as a regular hourly rated 
employee at the prevailing wage while so 
regularly employed. 

“(b) An apprentice shall have no seniority 
rating, until he shall be promoted to the 
status of a full-time regular hourly rated 
employee. 

“Section 5. The Chief Steward shall be 
notified of all lay-offs in order that the Sen- 
ing List can be consulted and protest fil- 
ed, 

“ARTICLE VII provides that the agree- 
ment shall be in effect from the 15th day of 
June, 1938, for a period of one year.” 


The Paramount contract was signed 
by the Shop Committee, by Harvey B. 
Snyder, President of the Detroit Chap- 
ter of the SDE, and Walter E. Johnsoa 
for the International Union. 

One day later, the largest tool and 
die jobbing office, the Mechanical En- 
gineering Service Company, also signed 
with the SDE. This contract provides 
additional improvements for the Union 
members. ‘These are, briefly, as fol- 
lows: 

1. HIRING—‘Tn filling vacancies in per- 
sonnel, the Company shall secure the ap- 


proval of the Steward and the Shop Com- 
mittee.” 

2. OVERTIME—“The Company shall se- 
cure permission from the Shop Committee 
if work is necessary on Sundays or legal 
holidays. The working hours shall not 
exceed 60 hours in any one week, except 
by consent of the Shop Committee.” 

3. DISMISSAL PAY. Dismissal pay for 
temporary employment of new men: “no 
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Commencement Days 


HE warm sunny days of June are 

now past but the reverberations 
from the flow of Commencement Day 
oratory upon the ears of the thousands 
of young men graduating from our en- 
gineering and technical schools through- 
out the nation can still be heard. What 
stirring message was given those neo- 
phytes to guide them through the period 
of their adjustment, from the compara- 
tive isolation of their study hall days 
to the chaos in the world beyond the 
campus gates? 

During the lush years of the pre-1929 
era, graduating students at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology were 
advised to be snobs and to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the boss’s daughter— 
object matrimony. This was the short 
cut to success. No need to start at the 
bottom and spend long years over a 
drafting board, or in a survey camp, or 
on a construction job, or peering into 
test tubes in a laboratory. Be an exec- 
utive from the start and run the father- 
in-law’s business for him. 

Came the depression and the pro- 
fessor at M.I.T. changed the words but 
the tune was the same. This time the 
advice was for the student to forget 
the boss’s daughter—the boss was try- 
ing to forget he had such a luxury as 
a daughter in the face of falling mar- 
kets—and to concentrate instead on mar- 
rying the boss’s stenographer. That was 
a fairly safe bet what with jobs for 
technical graduates at a premium. 

The commencement day orators did 
not tell their listeners of the world they 
were going to face when the sheepskins 
were placed away in the bureau drawer 
and the want ad columns were being 
scanned. These speakers instead hand- 
ed out plenty of fancy rhetoric, and of 
late they have generally included at- 
tacks on the government and any New 
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Deal policies which displeased them or 
their patrons. From a glance at the 
names and connections ‘of the speakers, 
this attitude is not difficult to compre- 
hend. They were drawn for the most 
part from big business executives, news- 
paper publishers, chairmen of boards, 
opportunistic politicians, prominent 
bankers, conservative churchmen, pres- 
idents of other colleges and universi- 
ties and reactionary newspaper column- 
ists. The speakers were invariably chos- 
en from the ranks of those who have 
already arrived. 

If these orators in addressing the sen- 
ior engineering class were really honest 
with themselves and their listeners, they 
would not have had to throw dust in their 
eyes by mouthing those time-worn plat- 
itudes about a land of equal opportun- 
ity and that hard work produces suc- 
cess. They might have said instead: 

“My dear graduates: Today you are 
leaving the shelter of this institution of 
learning where you have been trained 
to take your place in the world as en- 
gineers. Your education has been ade- 
quate and you are well fitted to be of 
benefit to the world’s progress in the 
technical field. The world certainly 
needs you but whether it can use you 
is quite another thing. In this prosper- 
ous country there are now about thir- 
teen million unemployed through no 
fault of their own, and you will find 
your own chosen field of engineering 
to be one of the most overcrowded of 
all the professions. You will see fac- 
tories vacant or running at a fraction 
of their capacity load while workers 
stand around idle and suffer for want 
of the things that those factories and 
workers could produce. You will find 
a situation wherein surplus crops have 
been destroyed and yet millions are lit- 
erally starving. You will observe brok- 
en down old law tenements and slums 
in the cities and ramshackle farm hous- 
es in the country and yet housing and 
building programs have scratched only 
the surface of the problem of adequate 
shelter for the many. These are prob- 
lems allied to your chosen field of en- 
gineering and yet they are more than 
engineering problems. 

“You will learn, and the more quick- 
ly you do the more it will be to your 
advantage, that the days of going it 


alone, of the rugged individual, are 
well in the past; that you must work 
together with your fellow engineers and 
others if you wish to make this world a 
better place in which to live. The fact 
that things are so upset should not act 
as a deterrent but rather as a stimulant 
for you to want to set them right. As 
engineers with trained orderly minds, 
conditions as they now exist are incom- 
patible with the progress you have been 
taught to strive for and to expect. You 
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may say you do not know what to do 
and are lacking in experience, but those 
who have experience are in the same 
state of bewilderment, as is evidenced 
by their enduring such conditions for 
so long a time. Do not be overawed by 
the reputation of those who sit in the 
high places and who had opportunity 
to ameliorate privation, want and suf- 
fering over a large part of this country 
and not only failed to do so but instead 
have advanced their own interests by 
the preservation of the status quo. They 
may be classed as successful men, but 
be justly skeptical of a success that is 
attained through tthe exploitation of 
others. You will recognize the fact that 
it is only by raising the standards of 
those at the bottom of the economic lad- 
der that all groups and classes are rais- 
ed accordingly. 

“You will become increasingly aware 
that vital changes are necessary to make 
this country a better place in which to 
live and that these changes will be ac- 
complished by the young, the courag- 
eous and those eager to find the way: 
The task is not impossible and if you 
are willing to fight for it, the world 
can be yours for the taking.” 

Quite unorthodox, perhaps, but possi- 
bly more realistic than the bombast that 
attended Commencement Day. 
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Marine Draftsmen Organize 


FAECT sets up a national division in shipbuilding 


PHILIP SALAF 


(Director, Marine Draftsmen’s Organizing Committee) 


HE Marine Draftsmen’s Organizing 

Committee has taken its cue from the 
already successfully established Auto 
Engineers’ Organizing Committee. Like 
its brother committee ‘the MDOC has 
launched an ambitious program — to 
build a national division in our Inter- 
national Union dedicated to the partic- 
ular interests of the automotive engin- 
eers and designers in the one case and 
the marine draftsmen and designers in 
the other. 


The present expansion in the ship- 
building industry in the USA gives every 
indication of steady increase for some 
time to come. The volume of commer- 
cial tonnage under construction or un- 
der contract to be built in American 
shipyards increased about 62% in the 
last year, according to a survey recently 
published by the American Bureau of 
Shipping. Rear Admiral Land, Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, has 
stated that the shipyards of the country 
will have to be rehabilitated and ex- 
panded to accommodate the tremendous 
volume of new building of merchant 
and fighting ships already under way 
or projected. 


Oldtimers in the field tell stories of 
repeated attempts to organize the mar- 
ine draftsmen into nationwide or region- 
al organizations. During the period of 
the Great War, when labor was able to 
build strong unions, there was a deter- 
mined effort, especially in the Philadel- 
phia area, to organize the technicians in 
this field. The American Society of 
Marine Draftsmen was founded around 
1918 as an independent union. It exist- 
ed for a few years and then died out. 
In each instance it was soon realized that 
an independent organization in a single 
yard, or even in several yards, had not 
the staying power or the strength to sur- 
vive the cyclical changes in shipbuilding 
activity or the attacks of the powerful 
owner interests. 


As is so often the case, the manual 
workers—welders, shipfitters, and ma- 
chinists—had to blaze the trail for their 
white collar brothers in the drafting 
rooms. In 1936 an industrial un- 
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ion of shipyard workers later to be 
known as the International Union of Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica, a CIO affiliate, established itself in 
all major shipyards, At the present 
time, along with the powerful National 
Maritime Union, the CIO is the undis- 
puted labor organization in the maritime 
industry. It is up to the FAECT to help 
extend this influence further by enlisting 
into its ranks the men who lay out, de- 
sign, and detail the ship construction 
plans. Only a powerful CIO movement 
will be able to establish progressive 
American labor standards in the indus- 
try. | 

The idea of a nationwide organization 
of marine draftsmen is not new. There 
is the long established Association of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughts- 
men in the British Isles which is famil- 
iar to the many draftsmen who were 
born and trained on the ‘other side.’ 


Marine draftsmen have had first hand 
contact with labor organizations and 
their activities in the past few years. At 
New York Ship in Camden they have 
made substantial contributions to strike 
funds. At Sun Ship in Chester they saw 
a ruthless mowing down of pickets by 
a scab-run fire truck. In the New York 
City area last year the FAECT did its 
part to assist the strikers at Robbins 
Dry Dock and at the Tebo Yacht Basin. 

A national division of marine drafts- 
men within the ranks of the FAECT 
will receive the fullest CIO support, es- 
pecially of the CIO martime unions 
which have pledged their aid to the 
MDOC. The establishment in this field 
of equitable wage schedules, job secur- 
ity, and full seniority rights can be ob- 
tained, not through isolation from the 
rest of the labor movement, but through 
the medium of the FAECT—the national 
union for all technical men in the USA. 


The Element W. R. Hearst 
- A Chemical Analysis 


Occurrence: The.element is found in 
the free form in the nether regions of 
California in North America. Subter- 
ranean deposits of its various com- 
pounds occur in the larger cities, prin- 
cipally in sewers and certain newspaper 
offices. 

Allotropic forms: A singular case has 
been reported of the element having 
been found in the anthropomorphic 
form, but it is usually found in the am- 
orphous state. Not rarely does it occur 
in crystalline form, mentalclinic in na- 
ture. 

Melting and freezing points: The ele- 
ment melts only under conditions of 
great pressure, mass pressure particular- 
ly, at which Hearst tends to run off at 
a slope opposite from the direction of 
the applied pressure. In the anthropo- 
morphic form, it is frozen at what would 
correspond to the cranial region in hu- 
man beings at room temperature, even 
when the room is quite warm. 


Physical and Chemical Properties: 
Hearst combines very readily with the 
distinctly rare earth and only once ob- 
served element Landon to form the un- 
usual compound Liberty League. It is 
unusual in that it takes different forms 
in different climates. In Italy it has the 
Mussolini form which is extraordinarily 
volatile. Liberty League gives the ap- 
pearance of being a catalyser in the pro- 
gress mechanism and a preservative of 
the little remaining compound Liberty. 
An elementary analysis shows, how- 
ever, that this appearance is deceptive 
and under usual laboratory conditions 
it is an active component of the Reac- 
tion mixture. 

Hearst also combines with some sen- 
atorial elements to form the powerful 
buffer called Filibuster. 

Hearst itself is a rather colorless and 
tasteless substance. However, it has an 
extremely powerful odor. The sulfide of 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Tom Mooney - - No. 31921 


America’s foremost political prisoner reminisces 
And shows interest in organization of technicians 


Tom Mooney’s appeal from the refus- 
al by the California Court to free him 
on a writ of habeus corpus, is before 
the United States Supreme Court; his 
brief and that of the state have been 
filed, and the Court is expected to hand 
down a decision when it meets again in 
October. Mooney himself feels quite 
optimistic and thinks the Court will free 
him. 


O THE average visitor, San Fran- 
cisco is a city of romance, of Orien- 
tal glamour, gateway to Yosemite, the 
Grand Canyon or the Orient. To the vis- 
itor versed in the history of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, “Frisco” is the 
stage upon which some of labor’s most 
bitter battles have been fought out; the 
scene of strikes, police shootings, hired 
private detectives, corporation — spies 
and also of America’s most fantastic 
frame-up, the Mooney and Billings case. 
I had long desired to meet the central 
figure of the case—Tom Mooney—so 
upon reaching San Francisco, I lost 
no time in visiting the Mooney Defense 
Committee. Here, their lawyer, Herbert 
Resner, heard my request, examined my 
card from the Philadelphia Chapter, 
questioned the San Francisco Chapter of 
the Federation regarding me, and finally 
addressed a letter to Warden Smith of 
San Quentin requesting that I be per- 
mitted to visit Tom Mooney. And so it 
came to pass that one Tuesday morning 
in April I found myself, together with 
two chapter brothers, speeding across the 
magnificent Golden Gate bridge towards 
San Quentin. 200 feet beneath us lay 
San Francisco Bay. On our right, the 
island rock of Alcatraz and in the dis- 
tance the rich verdure of California’s 
hills and valleys stretched as far as the 
eye could see. 

San Quentin was easily distinguish- 
able from the other small villages on 
the bay, if only by its lookout towers 
manned by machine gunners. The 
guards allowed two of us to enter the 
grounds. We proceeded to the office. 
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Here we were questioned (one must pose 
as a friend or relative) given a visitor’s 
permit, and directed to join a group of 
visitors in the waiting room. Finally a 
guard announced “Mooney” and we en- 
tered the prisoners’ reception room. 


An elderly white-haired man—Tom 
Mooney, No. 31921—stood before us. He 
greeted us with a genial smile and hand- 
shake, and we introduced ourselves as 
representing the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and Techni- 
cians. Of medium height and stocky 
build, he impressed me as being a man 
of unusual mental and physical vigor, 
and we were soon talking in easy man- 
ner as though friends of years standing. 
We were separated from him by a long 
counter with a partition board above 
and below, so that sitting down we could 
see only his face. He was very interest- 
ed to hear that technical men are organ- 
izing—a thing unheard of when he was 
an active labor leader. We discussed 
the CIO, and Tom greatly deplored the 
rivalry between it and the A F of L. He 
pointed out that the newspapers are giv- 
ing this friction wide publicity, to the 
detriment of the entire labor movement. 
The talk turned to his case, and he told 
us that Fickert, the prosecuting attor- 
ney, mainly responsible for the frame- 
up, had died in poverty, deserted by the 
industrialists he had so faithfully serv- 
ed. 


Tom reminisced about his early days: 
of Eugene Debs, Europe, Mexico—one 
time haven of blacklisted union men, of 
Warren Billings. His language is that 
of a well-read, well-educated man, sea- 
soned occasionally with phrases redol- 
ent of San Franciscan wharves and 
marts. We were discussing his plans for 
the future, when the guard indicated 
that our time was ended. So we shook 
hands, Tom addressed his greetings to 
the Federation, reminded us again that 
unity was the watchword and was gone. 
We wondered, as we strolled away, when 
he would be free. 

Perhaps in passing, a few words re- 
garding the Mooney case may be in or- 
der. I quote Judge Griffin, the judge 


who sentenced Mooney to death in 1918: 


“I am old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that a court of justice should 
be a court of justice, and when | 
know a wrong has been done it is my 
duty and your duty to see that wrong 
righted. That’s why I have repeatedly 
said that Tom Mooney is innocent 
and ought to be pardoned. The Moon- 
ey case is one of the dirtiest jobs ever 
put over, and I resent the fact that 
my court was used for such a con- 
temptible piece of work.” 

Last October the California Supreme 
Court refused to free Tom Mooney. He 
has now appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. If his appeal is allowed (he has 
now complied with all the legal require- 
ments) he will stand an excellent chance 
of regaining his freedom. The U. S. 
Supreme Court has been increasingly lib- 
eral in recent months, and the court is 
sensitive to the will of the masses. War- 
ren Billings’ case rests upon Tom Moon- 
ey’s so let us free Tom Mooney, en- 
tombed for over twenty years for being 


‘labor’s champion. 


Contact your local or the Mooney De- 
fense Committee, 83 McAlister Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


TOM MOONEY 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


The Technician and WPA 


Technical employees fight to maintain and extend WPA 
And to obtain new projects, safeguard wage standards 


. case of Mr. X. Married. Chil- 
dren. Unemployed. Previously em- 
ployed as an engineer for 15 years. 
Spent the last two years in a fruitless 
search for work. 

In one form or another, this is the 
case of Mr. Y and Mr. Z. This is the 
case of the experienced or the graduate. 
This is the case of the technical em- 
ployee, the white-collar worker, the la- 
borer. This is the case of 15 millions. 
This is the problem of unemployment. 

There have been multitudes of argu- 
ments and discussions on this problem. 
Actually, one has but to understand a 
few basic ideas to obtain a clear pic- 
ture of the problem and its solution. It 
is a sad commentary on a great deal of 
our contemporary pedagogy that many 
scientists receive a splendid technical 
training, yet receive little knowledge of 
social relations, the social implications 
of science, or the application of scienti- 
fic principles to social questions. 

How many unemployed are there in 
the United States? The following fig- 
ures, while approximate and drawn 
from various sources, give us a fairly 
good idea of the extent of unemploy- 
ment. 

The U.S. Government Census of No- 
vember, 1937, reported 10,822,912 ur- 
employed and 5!4 million partly em- 
ployed. Three million have since lost 
their jobs. The Labor Research Asso- 
Ciation cites 16,456,000 unemployed, 
including 3,462,000 on federal emer- 
gency work. This compares with 16,- 
783,000 in 1932. Forty-five millions 
deprived of the means of livelihood, is 
what these figures mean. As for the 
causes of unemployment, is it too much 
technology? 

We do not suffer from too much tech- 
nology or wealth as is frequently claim- 
ed. On the contrary, a progressive so- 
Ciety will demand the utmost that our 
hand, brain, and brawn can provide. So 
long as it is permitted to use technologi- 
cal advances for accumulating goods 
Without providing the necessary corol- 
lary of increased purchasing power for 
their distribution, so long will unem- 
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ployment crises recur and become se- 
verer. We all know about layoffs that 
result from innovating new machines, 
but who has heard of compensatory vol- 
untary establishment of higher wages 
and lower hours? Of course there have 
been higher wages, but these have chief- 
ly been won through the unionization 
efforts of the employees themselves. In 
other words, we have a situation where 
we are producing more goods, but are 
decreasing purchasing power through 
layoffs. 

The greatest effort thus far extended 
to relieve unemployment has been the 
government’s work relief program based 
on two general principles advocated by 
organized labor. These are: 1) that the 
unemployed are not responsible for the 
crisis; 2) that the urgent need is in- 
creased purchasing power and this can 
best be provided for the unemployed by 
putting them to work at their normal 
skills, if possible. 

Important as have been the efforts of 
the government to help relieve the cris- 
is, it has followed and still does follow 
a hand to mouth policy. WPA wage 
standards and the number employed are 
entirely too low. The appropriations 
for 1938 relief work for both WPA and 
PWA work will only make possible the 
employment of 314 million people. The 
CIO has called upon the administration 
to assure that number at least, but has 
pointed out that if any serious effort 
is to be made to get out of the crisis 
a policy must be adopted of providing 
a job for every employable person. 

Both as an economic and as a techni- 
cal organization the Federation has 
played a significant part in the WPA 
program. It has on many occasions tak- 
en the lead in suggesting projects to the 
administration, and has likewise taken 
the lead in calling for a genuine per- 
manent public works program that 
would employ people at prevailing rates 
of pay. 

Applications are now being received 
both by the WPA and PWA agencies. 
The local offices of these agencies, or 
even in many cases the local city admin- 


istrations themselves have been at a loss 
as to what projects can be instituted. 
The Federation Chapters in each of their 
localities can take the initiative in sur- 
veying the needs of their communities 
that may be ably fulfilled through WPA 
or PWA projects. This can be done 
through the establishment of project 
planning committees in each chapter 
which could draw up outlines for pro- 
jects and meet with those local agencies 
to serve as sponsors. Projects should 
not be aimed at replacing normal func- 
tions of the city administration. 

Of course the organized engineer and 
technician would be fulfilling only a 
small part of his tasks were he to limit 
himself to the matter of suggesting pro- 
jects. By far the greatest problem he 
faces and must continue to meet is that 
of raising his wage standards, and this 
particularly applies to the technical em- 
ployee on WPA. Towards this end or- 
ganization of the technicians on WPA 
must proceed: apace with any increase 
in the numbers employed on WPA. The 
importance of exerting organized efforts 
to maintain wage standards should be 
quite apparent in the defeat of the re- 
cent attempts to limit projects to $1,000 
per man-year cost. The cuts which had 
already been instituted as a result of this. 
ruling were only rescinded through or- 
ganized efforts. And the one cut re- 
maining, that for professionals im 
N.Y.C., will be defeated through inten- 
sified Gipaateanon, 


Wage Rates Submitted 

The FAECT was requested to submit 
its wage scale to the New York City 
Housing Authority to be transmitted to 
the U.S. Housing Authority. This is to 
help in establishing prevailing wage 
rates of pay as stipulated in the U.S. 
Housing Act. The minimum rates sub- 
mitted were: ARCHITECTS—Designers, 
$75 per week; Sr. Draftsmen, $75; 
Draftsmen, $55; Jr. Draftsmen, $35. 
EncinEers—Designers, $75; Engineer- 
ing Draftsmen, $55; Jr. Draftsmen, $35. 


The GE Contract 


UERMWA’s General Secretary explains what 
Unionization has done in a big industry 


JULIUS EMSPAK 


1, egal life is becoming more and 
more dependent upon electricity 
and what it does. Manufacturing could 
not have developed to the high point of 
efficiency that it has attained without 
modern electrical equipment. Railroads 
are pushing electrification. Through the 
efforts of the Federal Power program, 
electrification is beginning to reach the 
rural areas. In cities electrical applian- 
ces are daily becoming more important 
for the conduct of the daily duties of 
the housewife. 


The industry that produces the equip- 
ment and appliances to make all this 
possible is for the first time being or- 
ganized, Workers engaged in the manu- 
facture of everything from a two-mil- 
lion-dollar turbine to a ninety-eight-cent 
electric toaster are gaining the benefits 
of organization through the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. The UE has accomplished a 
great deal towards organizing these hi- 
therto unorganized workers. Because of 
the type of product that many of the 
workers are engaged in making, they 
were subject to great seasonal lay-offs. 
They were subject to the cut-throat com- 
petition that prevails in the domestic 
appliance field. And because of these 
factors, wages, especially in the appli- 
ance field, were low and hours indefin- 
ite. One day there was work and the next 
day there was none. 

In the field of heavy equipment, while 
wages were somewhat higher, jobs were 
no more secure. The larger companies 
engaged in the manufacture of electrical 
products were in all cases paternalistic 
in their dealings with their employees. 
In all cases long established company 
unions dominated the employee-employ- 
er relationship. All this has been chang- 
ed. The UE in the electrical manufac- 
turing industry has accomplished what 
many other CIO unions have also ac- 
complished in their respective industries. 
This is brought home all the more at 
the immediate moment while we are un- 
dergoing what is euphemistically called 
a “recession.” Wages are being main- 
tained, seniority is protected and for 
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The Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company has announced “a 
readjustment of employes salary rates.” 
In General Electric, the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, CIO, has obtained the first 
union contract signed by that firm and 
conditions there are described. A re- 
view of the situation at Westinghouse 
is printed on page 2. 


those less fortunate who are out of em- 
ployment, the benefits of whatever so- 
cial and relief agencies are available are 
gained through the union. 


The most significant agreement that 
the UE has is with the General Electric 
Company, the largest electrical manu- 
facturing company in the world. Over 
20% of the available business in the 
United States is gained by the General 
Electric Company. For the first time 
in the history of this firm, it has signed 
an agreement with a bona-fide union. 
This company was no exception from 
the other lesser firms in the field. It 
had well-established company unions in 
its various plants and it had many em- 
ployee welfare plans and organizations. 
However, the workers because of their 
experiences in 1930-31, began to or- 
ganize. Organization progressed rapidly 
in opposition to the existing company 
unions. In plant after plant, locals were 
organized, Labor Board elections were 
won and recognition was extended to 
the union. The company, in all cases 
where recognition was won, immediate- 
ly established a good relationship with 
the local union. At no time did it at- 
tempt to circumvent the law. 


After three years of successful or- 
ganization, a national agreement has 
been reached covering all the organized 
plants of the company and in addition, 
providing for the inclusion of those few 
remaining now in the process of organ- 
ization. Approximately 30,000 produc- 
tion employees of the company are cov- 
ered at present by the national agree- 


ment, which provides for exclusive bar. 
gaining rights. 

Prior to the signing of the agree. 
ment which became effective April 1st, 
1938, company policy insofar as basic 
wages, hours and working conditions 
were concerned, was set by the execu- 
tive officers of the company in consul. 
tation with its local plant managers, 
According to the terms of this agree- 
ment, these policies are subject to mod- 
ification and negotiation with the un- 
ion. For the first time all the workers 
in the company have an organized and 
a unified participation in the determin- 
ation of the conditions under which 
they work. 


The effect of the existence of the or- 
ganization in the plants of the com- 
pany and the effect of the agreement 
are far reaching and beneficial. Be- 
cause of the alertness of the local or- 
ganization, lay-offs in the present per- 
iod of unemployment are taking place 
in a manner least detrimental to the 
members and employees of the com- 
pany. Work is being spread as much 
as possible to be consistent with a fairly 
decent income. Our general policy is to 
spread work as much as possible with- 
out spreading misery. It is a common 
occurrence now to go into a community 
where there is a GE plant and hear ex- 
pressions of satisfaction on the part 
of both the employed and unemployed 
in the way the present grave unemploy- 
ment and lay-off problem is being han- 
dled. 

No wage cuts have been instituted 
among the production employees of the 
company. Salaried workers earning $2,- 
000 or more per year have been sub- 
jected to a graduated and progressive 
cut. Many technicians have been affect- 
ed by this. The problems confronting 
the technicians and other so-called white 
collar employees of the company and 
the industry are in effect the same as 
those confronting the production em- 
ployees. Perhaps employer methods in 
dealing with these classifications of their 
employees are more subtle than those 
used with production employees. It may 
be that this tends to create a feeling of 
separatism and superiority. If this is 
so, then our problem and our program 
is clear. We must persuade, through 
education and organization, these s0- 
called white collar workers that they 
too are employees subject to the same 
vagaries of modern industry as the other 
production employees in industry, and 
that they too must organize. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Gains in Auto 
ie SDE is to be highly commend- 


ed for the union contracts signed 
with auto firms during the past few 
weeks. These contracts are not only a 
gain for the SDE members but a valu- 
able contribution to the auto workers 
and whole labor movement. 

There are false prophets (and some 
are in the labor movement), who take 
a pessimistic attitude toward the organ- 
ization and success of unionism during 
times of crisis. These people argue that 
during the present recession, it is no 
time for trade unions to try and im- 
prove their lot and win union contracts. 
They would take whatever would please 
the employers, and if need be, surren- 
der union gains made previously. 

Today, the auto industry is at a very 
low point of production. The employers 
are trying by various methods to break 
down the power of the UAWA. They 
are promoting various species of com- 
pany unions and so-called “independ- 
ents.” They are also speculating on the 
internal difficulties of the UAWA and 
are, no doubt, promoting a split in the 
mighty Union. 

In such a situation, every important 
gain made by any section of auto em- 
ployees strengthens the whole front of 
unionism in auto and in the CIO. Else- 
where in this issue, we have a report 
on the contracts signed and the gains 
registered. These will spur the SDE to 
further victories in order to establish 
once and for all the principle that de- 
signing engineers in auto will be ade- 
quately protected by Union contracts. 
This, in turn, will inspire the produc- 
tion workers organized in the UAWA 
to build even more solidly than in the 
past their great progressive Industrial 
Union. 


What Makes § lumps 


HAT makes depressions can be 
shown pretty well in the case of 
the Utah Copper Company whose pro- 
fits for 1937 were $30,000,000—double 
its profits of the previous year. It would 
be natural to expect that with business 
good, employment and wage levels 
might at least be maintained. Yet this 
company has laid off hundreds of em- 
ployees and is doing its bit to worsen 
the depression. This, and hundreds of 
other companies, are gathering huge 
' profits and shutting down plants and 
laying off employees. 
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The arithmetic of the situation is com- 
paratively simple. Huge profits are ac- 
crued by those who can use them only 
for further profit-making; too little 
wealth goes to the workers who produce 
that wealth; purchasing power and the 
demand for more products of indastry 
are severely crippled. Consequence: 
the large stores of accumulated wealth 
are frozen, and those who produce and 
could use this wealth for general pros- 
perity are unemployed and moneyless. 
The cycle continues, wealth accumulates 
over and over again, greater numbers 
are jobless, and depressions thus per- 
petuate themselves. 

Workers have learned that there is one 
effective way of breaking this cycle, 
and technical employees have also 
learned that vigorous, progressive un- 
ionism maintains wage scales and ‘ights 
for employment. This has been point- 
ed out very conclusively in auto where 
the unionization drive among automo- 
live engineers has borne fruit. The 
FAECT, through the CIO, thus }-lays 
an important part in fighting depres- 
sions when it wins higher wages for 
technical employees, fights wage cuts— 
as in the case of Westinghouse and on 
WPA—and aids in preserving and in- 
creasing purchasing power. And this is 
how depressions must be fought. 


Men of Reaction 
ONGRESS has a special supreme 


court all of its own, for its own 
little purposes. It’s a nice little compact 
body which can make up the mind of 
Congress, the Administration and the 
American people. It’s really a simple 
trick if you know how. All they have 
to do is oppose the wishes of the Amer- 
ican people, and, through their frac- 
tional minority, control the legislature. 
That body of adept friends of the cor- 
porations is the House Rules Commit- 
tee. Its latest feat of magic was killing 
the amendment to the Walsh-Healy Act, 
making it possible for companies who 
receive government aid to violate that 
government’s laws. 

The Walsh-Healy Amendment was in- 
tended to prevent firms that violated the 
National Labor Relations Act from re- 
ceiving Government contracts. “This bill 
would have established collective bar- 
gaining in this country once and for 
all,” John L. Lewis insisted. But it was 
killed when the House Rules Committee 
refused to let it go to the floor of the 
House where it would have been passed 


without any question. 

The bill, while not as effective as the 
earlier proposal of Senator Wagner to 
forbid violators of the Wagner Act from 


receiving Government contracts and 
loans, and cancelling those in the hands 
of violators, was still worthy of support 
from the CIO. The bill was passed in 
the Senate, but, unfortunately, had to 
go to the Rules Committee which delay- 
ed its decision until the very closing days 
of Congress, and then killed the bill. 
There was no doubt as to its passage in 
the House. This is the work of the eight 
men of reaction who also stalled the 
Wages and Hours Bill and stood defiant 
in the face of the needs of the people; 
this is the work of these eight men of 
reaction who define the word “demo- 
cracy” to suit themselves. 

Democracy must begin at home—in 
the procedure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives so that a pitifully small min- 
ority cannot undo the bidding of the en- 
tire people; so that those who get pub- 
lic funds might at least be made to obey 
the laws of those who give them the 
funds. 


WPA Success 


HE joint efforts of the Workers Al- 

liance and the CIO to obtain ade- 
quate wage standards for WPA workers 
throughout the country registered an- 
other major success when, after a con- 
ference with David Lasser, National 
President of the Workers Alliance, 
Harry L. Hopkins announced wage in- 
creases on June 25 for 500,000 Southern 
WPA manual workers. The announce- 
ment granting the wage increases to the 
manual workers also included a state- 
ment rescinding the cost limitation rul- 
ing for the white-collar projects, thus 
preventing contemplated wage slashes 
on the latter of as high as 20 percent. 

While it is to be recognized that these 
wage increases for WPA manual work- 
ers represent only the initial steps to- 
wards the establishment of satisfactory 
standards, which are still at a minimum, 
they are nevertheless a severe blow es- 
pecially to the Southern industrialists 
who succeeded in including substantial 
wage differentials for the South in the 
national Wages-Hours Bill. 

Now the technical employees on WPA 
can learn how to defeat wage cuts and 
move forward to the establishment of 
full time prevailing wages. 
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TION ACTIVITIES 


Chicago 


Negotiations with the management of 
Universal Oil Company have been con- 
tinued in recent weeks in an effort by 
our Chapter to exhaust every means of 
achieving a settlement before going to 
trial before the Labor Board. It seems 
fairly obvious that the management is 
unwilling to effect any compromise 
which would permit a settlement with a 
decent union contract. Hearings have 
been postponed by the Labor Board on 
two occasions. The Labor Board Direc- 
tor attempting to effect a compromise 
and was expected to arrive at a decision 
on a trial date by the 15th of June. In- 
ternational Vice-President Johnson is 
spending considerable time in Chicago 
on the case. 


International Harvester remains the 
main concentration of the Chapter in 
private industry. With the industrial 
union winning the election, the Chapter 
reports excellent progress among the 
technical and white collar workers. 


St. Paul 


Negotiations for an agreement with 
the State Highway Department which 
will institute an adequate seniority sys- 
tems are rapidly approaching the final 
stages. The major obstacle thus far pre- 
sented is the activity of Chapter 14 of 
the American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employees, AFL. 
Reports indicate that this small AFL 
group has consistently delayed the sign- 
ing of this agreement through their de- 
laying tactics. Our Chapter 30 has con- 
sistently attempted to work out an agree- 
ment satisfactory to all groups. In a re- 
ferendum of the entire personnel of 
Highway Department, Chapter 30's 
draft agreement received an overwhelm- 
ing vote of approval with AFL, CIO 
and unorganized employees voting in 
favor. The representatives of the AFL 
group have even gone so far as to voice 
approval of a policy laid down by the 
administration recently, giving a super- 
visor the right to fire an employee at his 
own discretion. This policy has been ex- 
plained by our Chapter 30 and a new 
agreement is intended to displace it. 
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New York 


Private Inpustry CuHaprTer 31: 
Through the Marine Draftsmen’s Or- 
ganizing Committee, the Chapter has 
undertaken an organizational drive in 
the major ship yards on the East coast, 
with a view towards establishing a Na- 
tional Division of the International. 
Joseph Curran of the NMU, Allen S. 
Haywood, Regional Director for the 
CIO, are among the sponsors of this 
committee. 

International President Lewis Alan 
Berne and Noel Webster, Chairman of 
the MDOC, addressed the last member- 
ship meeting of the Gibbs & Cox Em- 
ployees’ Association, an independent un- 
ion in one of the largest ship drafting 
rooms in the area. They were well re- 
ceived and proposed a conference to be 
held by the MDOC and members of the 
Independent Union’s Executive Board. 
The FAECT is expecting to ask for such 
a conference in the next few days. Bro- 
ther Berne made a direct appeal for af- 
filiation and answered numerous ques- 
tions raised by the membership. 

Negotiations for renewal of our con- 
tract at Burndy Engineering are expect- 
ing to be concluded by July 1 when the 
present contract expires. 

With the expectation of a majority at 
Ford Instrument Company being enroll- 
ed very shortly, negotiations for a con- 
tract are being planned within the 
month. 

With hundreds of students graduating 
from the engineering colleges in the 
metropolitan area facing extended un- 
employment, the Chapter has called a 
mass meeting of all recent graduates to 
bring the message of unionism to what 
has been called the “lost generation.” 
The meeting is also expected to lay 
down a program to answer the specific 
problems of recent graduates and to se- 
cure jobs. . 

CuHapTer 32, WPA: The activities of 
the Chapter early this month were con- 
centrated on getting the widest support 
behind the 1938 Relief-Recovery Bill. 
While favorable action has been won on 
the Recovery Bill, WPA had taken steps 
to reduce all project costs to a limit of 
$1,000 per man-year, an action which 


was in complete contradiction with the 
Administration’s Recovery Program. As 
a result, wage cuts had already been in- 
stituted for tens of thousands of WPA 
employees in New York City. Along 
with the joint trade union movement, 
the Chapter mobilized the most vigorous 
protest against these cuts through in- 
dividual and mass actions. A delegation 
of 25 from Chapter 31 participated in 
the mass delegation to Washington on 
June 27. 

FEDERAL THEATRES SITUATION: In to- 
tal disregard of the facts, the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical & Stage 
Hands Unions, Local No. 1, AFL, is us- 
ing the issue of a jurisdictional dispute 
in an attempt to remove Charles Rosen- 
berg, a member of Chapter 32, as opera- 
tor of the sound system at the Adelphi 
Theatre. Actually, there is no attempt, 
as erroneously set forth by local No. 1 
of the IA, on the part of the Federation 
to organize any stage-hands or displace 
any AFL employee. Mr. Rosenberg has 
installed and operated the sound system 
at the Adelphi Theatre ever since the 
opening of the show. The Chapter has 
no desire to place the Federal Theatres 
in a position where their valuable con- 
tributions to the public will be jeopard- 
ized, and is making every possible effort 
to speedily and satisfactorily adjust this 
situation. 


Newark 


Starting the drive on WPA a month 
ago, several projects have already been 
organized. President Berne, Vice-Presi- 
dent Powsner, and Brother Campbell of 
the N.Y. WPA Chapter, are all giving 
organizational assistance. Latest reports 
indicate that a ruling which would cut 
down the rate of technical workers to 
50c and 55c an hour, has been success- 
fully killed by the immediate action of 
the Newark Chapter. 


Washington» 

Milton Fisher has just returned fret 
an extended tour of the South where 
lhe visited the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Langley Field, and the Engineering of- 
fics of the TVA at Knoxville. He re- 
ports that prospects for organization 
are good, 
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Chemistry 
Of Hearst 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Hearst is believed to be the essential 
component of skunk odor. A theory ex- 
ists among many naturalists that it is 
skunk odor itself. However, the more 
progressive naturalists, who are partial 
to skunks as a result, have disproved 
this theory. 

The odor is enhanced when the ele- 
ment is shaken with violent movement— 
the most effective being labor movement. 
Under this condition the element is va- 
porized but condenses on paper in geo- 
graphical regions where the movement 
is not as intense. 

The gas is extremely dangerous and 
enters the blood stream by osmosis 
through the eyes. People who have un- 
knowingly come in contact with the gas 
have been seriously affected mentally and 
physically. In many cases it combines 
with the total organism to form a vir- 
ulent scab. 

Oddly enough, the scab disappears 
when it is subjected to violent move- 
ment itself; however, in this case the 
motion is a vigorous shaking one ac- 
companied by a series of awakening 
jars. In cases where the scab is not 
chronic in nature, prolonged labor 


movement will effect a»complete cure, 
and a much less painful one. 

Because of the ill effects of this ele- 
ment, a study has been made on how to 
render it inactive. Recently a new ele- 
ment has been discovered which com- 
pletely inactivates Hearst by forming 
the stable compound, “Hearst-Boycott.” 
The mechanism consists of shielding 
the eyes from paper upon which there 
is occluded Hearst vapor. Some invest- 
igators report ( presenting many instan- 
ces) the strange phenomenon of the dis- 
appearance of the paper when subjected 
to the above condition. They also re- 
port a definite physiological reaction ac- 
companying the above, probably due to 
the magnetic attraction between the va- 
por and the paper and therefore the dis- 
appearance of the vapor as well. This 
reaction has been labelled as “exhilar- 
ating.” 

However, this is only a hypothesis. 
Because of the important role played by 
Hearst in the mechanism of the general 
Reaction, many scientific workers have 
begun to conduct original research in 
the field by detailed duplication of the 
conditions which leads to the disap- 
pearance of what we shall call Hearst 
paper, since it attracts Hearst vapor. 

The “American Association for the 
Retardment of Hearst” would appreci- 
ate the layman’s joining the work on the 
problem. Our very scientific slogan is 
“Make Hearst Inert.” 

(Any similarity to elements living or 
nearly dead is purely coincidental). 


More Auto Contracts 


(Continued from Page 5) 


new employees will be hired for less than 
one standard day of 8 hours.” 


4. PAY FOR TEMPORARY LAY-OFFS. 
“Employees temporarily laid off will re- 
ceive four hours wages when laid off in 
the morning; when laid off in the after- 
noon, employees will receive a full day’s 
pay. 

There are two other key jobbing of- 
fices now being tackled by the SDE. 
One, the Midwest Engineering Com- 
pany, is reputed to have signed with 
Griffin whose stooges have helped pre- 
pare a perfect case of violation of the 
Wagner Labor Act. At Midwest, pres- 
Sure was used by the owner and stooges 
to circulate and cause to be signed a 
petition on Company time and Company 
property, purporting to list voluntary 
Yesignations from the SDE. This tactic 
Was so efficient that men who were never 
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members of the SDE also wrote in ask- 
ing that their resignations be accepted. 


It is already evident to the auto in- 
dustry that the tool and die jobbing 
field will, during the present season, be- 
come unionized and the draftsmen wor- 
king in this field given their first meas- 
ure of union protection and union con- 
ditions. 


Plans are already under way for the 
SDE now to start negotiations for Un- 
ion contracts with some of the major 
auto companies including Murray, 
Hudson, Packard and the General 
Motors Corporation. The Organizing 
Staff in Detroit has been increased and 
Patrick Early of the UAWA (formerly 
chairman of the Chevrolet Plan Local, 
Flint, Michigan) is working as a Field 
Organizer under Walter E. Johnson. 


The Right 
To Work 


| gets month we reported on the fav- 
orable passage of the Relief-Recov- 
ery Bill in the House and on the im- 
portant part played in this passage by 
the CIO. Despite the efforts of several 
reactionary Senators to hamstring it, 
the Bill as passed by the Senate repre- 
sented a signal victory for the CIO in 
that it contained most of the latter’s pro- 
posals, especially the removal of the 
Woodrum Amendment which required 
spreading the appropriations over the 
entire fiscal year. 

The Relief-Recovery Bill of 1938 is 
only the first step in the program of the 
CIO which calls for government respon- 
sibility of employing all employables. 
The Bill calls for an appropriation of 
$3,753,000,000 and will be chiefly di- 
vided as follows: $1,425,000,000 for 
WPA; $1,365,000,000 for PWA; and 
about $1,000,000,000 for miscellaneous 
purposes such as housing, farming aid. 

The rescinding of the WPA $1,000 
ruling carries with it an important mes- 
sage to technicians. This success could 
hardly have been possible without such 
articulate champions of the cause of 
the unemployed as the CIO and the 
Workers Alliance. Through organiza- 
tion and unity technical employees can 
thus succeed in warding off the con- 
stant attempts to depress wage stand- 
ards, 


THE ABC OF UNION 
CONTRACTS 


and a Manual for Stewards 


A comprehensive booklet explain- 
ing union contracts, what kind of 
contracts are desirable—with a sec- 
tion for union stewards. Prepared 
byFAECT’s National Organizational 
Director. 

FREE to all subscribers to 


TECHNICAL AMERICA who write in 
for this valuable booklet. 


5c for non-subscribers and for 
additional copies. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 
116 East 16th Street, N.Y. C. 
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Covering The Labor Front 


Security Program 


Thoroughgoing revision and extension 
of present social security and public 
health legislation is urged in the recent- 
ly released report of the CIO Standing 
Committee on Social Security. 

CIO Chairman John L. Lewis, an- 
nouncing the program, said that “one 
of the prime objectives of the CIO and 
its affliated unions is the advancement 
of a comprehensive program of social 
security for the great masses of Ameri- 
can workers.” 

The report, submitted by Charles P. 
Howard of the International Typogra- 
phical Union, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, and Assistant CIO Counsel Joseph 
Kover, Secretary, presents a five-point 
program calling for: 

1. Immediate and adequate old-age 
benefits for all workers financed out of 
general government revenue rather than 
by specific taxation of workers. 

2. A fully developed system of child 
care, youth education and vocational 
guidance. 

3. Increased service for aid to needy 
blind and crippled children. 

4, The initiation of a health program 
providing for state medicine and medi- 
cal cooperatives. 

5. Revamping of present scheme of 
unemployment insurance to include 
workmen’s compensation laws and intro- 
duction of disability compensation, 

The report points out that a fully ex- 
panded public health program “with a 


Lai 


fitiueno 
“Organized Labor has the right to know 
what the attitude of Congressmen is on 
this legislation” (Walsh-Healy Amend- 
ment)—JOHN L. LEWIS. 
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full health service to all classes of work- 
ers will remove one of the greatest eco- 
nomic costs now imposed upon the mass- 
es and at the same time insure the 
physical well being of the nation.” 

Stressing the effect of the program on 
the nation as a whole, the report points 
out that a “developed system of old 
age benefits, and the care and education 
of children, coupled with child labor 
laws” will lessen the present burden of 
unemployment, while “adequate unem- 
ployment insurance coupled with work- 
men’s compensation laws and the intro- 
duction of disability compensation will 
tend to reduce the hazards of unemploy- 
ment which occur even when industry 
operates at a normal level.” 

CIO international and local unions 
are expected to join in a campaign for 
this program by setting up local social 
security committees. 


W PA Cuts 


At the same time the CIO, through 
Ralph Hetzel, unemployment director, 
urged WPA Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins to rescind the order limiting costs 
on white collar projects to $1,000 per 
year. 

“The effect of this order,” Hetzel 
wrote, in the name of the CIO standing 
committee on unemployment, “will be 
to lower wage standards in white collar 
and professional groups not only in the 
WPA but in private industry. Such an 
order would be in direct contradiction 
of the stated policy of the administration 
to maintain the wage structure. It would 
be a direct blow to the accomplishments 
of the CIO up to this point in maintain- 
ing wage levels in the face of tremend- 
ous pressure. In addition, such an order 
would do considerable damage to the 
professional, arts, and white collar pro- 
jects and to their great service to the 
American people.” 


Labor Victory 


Labor, represented in joint action by 
the CIO, AFL and Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, won a big victory in New Jersey 
when the State Assembly voted to shelve 
the reactionary Foran bill, designed to 
hamstring organized labor through “reg- 
istration” of unions and outlawing sit- 
down strikes. 

After a three-hour hearing on the bill, 
which would have set a penalty of fif- 


teen years in prison for taking part in 
sit-down or stay-in strikes, Assembly- 
man Henry Young, Jr., of Newark, an. 
nounced that consideration would be 
postponed until next fall. 

It had been the plan of the reaction- 
ary New Jersey employers and their leg- 
islative assistants to drive the measure 
through with the Hague steamroller, but 
the joint action of the AFL, CIO and 
LN-PL forced the bill to a public hear- 


ing. 


Newspaper Guild 
The American Newspaper Guild end- 


ed its fifth annual convention in Toron- 
to, Canada, and gave its officers an 
overwhelming vote of confidence by re- 
electing Heywood Broun President; 
Jonathan Eddy, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent; Victor Pasche, Secretary-Treasur- 
er. 

Among the resolutions drawn up by 
and sponsored by the Guild were pro- 
posals to support the national program 
for work and security; “to join with 
the members of other unions and liberal 
organizations to boycott Japanese manu- 
factured goods”; support for the O- 
Connell Peace Act, and endorsement of 
the World Youth Congress to be held 
in New York during August. 

In New York, editorial and business 
department employees of the Hearst- 
owned Sunday and Daily Mirror are 
now working under a union contract. 
The New York Newspaper Guild also 
signed a contract with the Scripps-How- 
ard World-Telegram, for the first time 
covering the business department em- 
ployees of that paper. 

The Mirror agreement, signed after 
eight months of wrangling and a vote 
for strike action, provides for wage in- 
creases for the majority of workers, ex- 
tends the five-day week, provides sever- 
ance pay ranging from two weeks after 
six months of service to 28 weeks for 
those working 121% years or more, sick 
leave and vacations with pay and time 
off for overtime. The contract, to last 
one year, also contains guarantees a 
gainst firings and wage cuts. 

The World-Telegram pact provides 
wage increases for employees in the com- 
mercial department, the 40-liour, five- 
day week and time off for overtime at 
severance pay similar to that in the 
Mirror department. In a letter attached 
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to the contract, the management agrees 
that there will be no economy wage cuts 
or layoffs during the agreement. 

In Hollywood, the strike of the Hol- 
Jywood News-Citizen has succeeded in 
winning the support of the community 
and a 30 per cent drop in the paper’s 
circulation. 

At the same time, advertising space 
in the struck paper was cut sharply. 
More than 90 advertisers are already 
out of the paper and more are about to 
quit. 

Members of the AFL musicians’ union 
have voted to refrain from reading the 
paper and financial aid has been given 
by the typographers’ local and_ the 
Screen and Directors’ Guild. 

Eight state assemblymen joined with 
members of the League of Women Shop- 
pers, trade unionists and members of 
the movie colony to augment the picket 
line. The strikers are seeking a signed 
agreement and the reinstatement of five 
discharged Guild members. 


Court Decisions 


The Supreme Court ended its 1937- 
38 term with two important decisions, 
upholding the National Labor Relations 
Board in the Republic Steel and Rem- 
ington-Rand cases. 

The Court reiterated its refusal to re- 
view the validity of the Board order di- 
recting the Remington-Rand Corpora- 
tion to offer reinstatement to 4,000 em- 
ployees locked out after a 1936 strike. 

In the Republic case, the Court di- 
rected the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Philadelphia to vacate its de- 
cree prohibiting the Labor Board from 
reopening proceedings against the steel 
corporation. This decision will have 
immediate repercussions in the Board’s 
case against the Ford Motor Company, 
now involved in proceedings before the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals at Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

At the same time the Court failed to 
announce any action on the plea of Tom 


“He just fired half the plant because they can’t move fast enough.” 
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Mooney for a review of the refusal of 
the California courts to order his re- 
lease from prison. 

John Finerty, Mooney’s attorney, said 
he had been authorized by the court to 
announce that the reason for the delay 
was the length of the record in the case. 


UOPWA Contract 

The United Office and Professional 
Workers, CIO, have signed the first col- 
lective bargaining agreement yet nego- 
tiated with a life insurance company. 
The pact gives 55 agents working for 
the Golden Eagle Life Insurance Com- 
pany the preferential shop, improved 
working conditions and union grievance 
machinery. 

Lewis Berney, insurance director of 
the UOPWA, praising the company for 
reaching an agreement with the union 
without any appeal to the labor board, 
said: 

“The Golden Eagle agreement points 
the way to the adjustment of labor re- 
lations in the life insurance field in the 
American spirit of fair play and recog- 
nition of labors rights as envisioned by 
the national and state labor relations 
acts. 

“It poses the question very sharply of 
whether billion-dollar corporations such 
as Metropolitan Life shall be permitted 
to defy collective bargaining laws in the 
state and nation.” 

The New York State Labor Relations 
Board last month ordered the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company to bargain 
with the UOPWA. 

The board overrode the company’s 
contention that its agents do not come 
within the scope of the labor board. 
The Union has already won a labor 
board election among the company’s 
agents in the New York area. 


Eagle Strikers 

To fight a wage cut instituted at the 
Eagle Pencil Co. in New York, workers 
at that plant have gone out on strike. 
FAECT International President Lewis 
A. Berne stated that “Nine thousand 
CIO draftsmen, architects, and engineers 
in 30 cities throughout the country will 
boycott Eagle pencils. Not until the 
strike called by the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers at the Eagle 
Pencil Co. will be settled satisfactorily 
to the strikers, will our members use 
products manufactured by the com- 


pany.” 
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Federal Division 


Navy Yard Drive 


ht Beas drive in the Navy Department 
in Washington has started with a 
majority of the engineers signifying 
their intention of affiliating with the 
FAECT. With the attainment of a ma- 
jority, new members are being signed 
up daily, and the Department is rapidly 
becoming one of the strongest lorals in 
Washington. 

Following on the heels of this pro- 
gress, a charter was presented to the 
Navy Department Local, at the June 
Chapter meeting, with jurisdiction over 
the five bureaus employing over 700 
technical men, including Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Bureau of Ordinance, Bu- 
reau of Engineering, Hydrographic Of- 
fice and Bureau of Navigation. 

The program for the department 
adopted at the local meeting includes: 

1. Reclassification of the underclassi- 
fied. 

2. Insistence that the Navy Depart- 
ment adhere strictly to the merit 
system in granting promotions. 

3. More liberal policy in administra- 
tive promotions. 


Annual Leave 


Responding to the recent decision of 
the Comptroller General which penaliz- 
es the Navy Yard employees by unjust 
curtailment of annual leave, the FAECT 
immediately sent letters to all the Navy 
Yards asking that they sign our petition 
requesting an amendment to the Exec- 
utive Order on new annual leave regula- 
tions. 

Letters signed by FAECT Legislative 
Representative Fischer were sent to the 
President, the Civil Service Commission, 
and Comptroller General, fully explain- 
ing the injustices of the present leave 
regulations. It was emphasized that the 
Comptroller General’s decision was an 
arbitrary ruling. The Independent Of- 
fice Appropriations Act of 1934, while 
reducing the hours of employment of 
the mechanical forces in the Yard by 
declaring Saturday a non-work day, did 
not reduce the hours of employment for 
the 39 hour technical forces, but com- 
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pelled them to work four hours during 
the week, since Saturday had been de- 
clared a non-work day by order of the 
Navy Department. 


Members Arrested 


On Wednesday, June 8, two members 
of the FAECT Navy Yard Local, Bro- 
thers Don Kling and Theodore Vincent, 
were arrested by D.C. police while dis- 
tributing union literature before the 
Washington Navy Yard gate. Arrested 
with Kling and Vincent were seven mem- 
bers of the UFWA, also distributing the 
same leaflet, which urged teamwork be- 
tween the AFL and CIO Unions in the 
Yards. 

An immediate protest of this action 
was filed with Commandant Pettengill, 
who disclaimed responsibility for the 
police action. Counsel for the arrested 
unionists is Joseph Covener, of the CIO 
legal staff, 


Veterans Demoted 


Two veteran employees in the Super- 
vising Architects Office of the Procure- 
ment Division have been notified that 
effective June 16 they will be demoted 
from Grade P3 to P2, with a resultant 
cut in pay. After being informed ver- 
bally three weeks before that the demo- 
tions were to take place, the Procure- 
ment Local of the Washington Chapter 
took steps to prevent the demotions. At 
that time the Treasury Department 


pleaded ignorance of the demotions and 
informed Brother Fischer that a hearing 
would be held before any demotions 
would be made. Since then the demo. 
tions have gone through, without any 
benefit of the promised hearings. The 
Washington Chapter has demanded an 
immediate hearing with Administrative 
Assistant McReynolds, due to the refus- 
al of the immediate supervisors to as- 
sume responsibility for the action. 


Brooklyn Navy Yard 


Curtailment of annual leave was vig- 
orously protested by 500 technical men 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. These men 
signed petitions to the President asking 
an amendment to the annual leave reg- 
ulations. Brooklyn participated in the 
June boat ride of the New York Chap- 
ters. Members of our Chapter played 
in the orchestra and the “Navy Yard 
Tars” gave a good account of themselves 


on the ball field. New members have 


come to us from Building No. 3 where 
the activity of our Chapter has helped 
convince the men of the validity of our 
program. 


Philadelphia Yard 


With the recognition by the Com- 
mandant of the Navy Yard achieved, 
Philadelphia is turning toward its tasks 
of organization. A delegation of the 
Philadelphia Chapter called on the Com- 
mandant, presenting the newly-drafted 
by-laws, and were duly recorded as the 
recognized organization for technical 
men. 


Langley, Norfolk, TVA 


A ten-day trip by Brother Fischer 
southward covered Langley Field, Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, TVA at Chattanooga 
and Knoxville, Tenn. A report will ap- 
pear soon. 


State and Municipal — New York 


HE June 8 calendar of the Civil 

Service Commission listed for con- 
sideration a resolution to promulgate 
the open competitive list for Topogra- 
phical Draftsman Gr. 4. Such action 
would have meant that existing vacan- 
cies would be filled before the promo- 
tion exam in the same title could be 
made available. 

But our grievance committee went in- 
to action. A few ’phone calls—several 
letters, and the result: a communica- 
tion from Civil Service Commissioner 
Wallace Sayre. 


“The Commission has not promul- 
gated the open competitive list for Top- 
ographical Draftsman Gr. 4, nor will 
the list be promulgated until the pro- 
motion list is promulgated. 

“The promotion list will be exhausted 
before any certifications are made from 
the open competitive list.” 

Short, sweet and conclusive. Orchids 
to the Commission for its quick res- 
ponse. 

The same procedure will be followed 
on the Structural Designer Gr. 4 pro- 
motion exam and in all similar cases. 
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Of Cities... 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES. Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt Brace and Co. 
586 pg. $5.00. 


N THE excellent book under review 

Mr. Mumford undertakes to answer 
these questions: “What is the city? .. . 
What factors have conditioned the size 
of cities, the extent of their growth, the 
type of order manifested in street plan 
and in building, their manner of nucle- 
ation, the composition of their economic 
and social classes, their physical man- 
ner of existence and their cultural style 
.- - What are the relations between city 
and region? And what steps are neces- 
sary in order to redefine and reconstruct 
the region itself as a collective human 
habitation? What, in short, are the pos- 
sibilities for creating form and order 
and design in our present civilization?” 


The book is divided into seven chap- 
ters interspersed with numerous inter- 
esting illustrations with their own ac- 
companying texts. An exhaustive bib- 
liography is appended. Under the title 
“Protection and the Medieval Town,” 
the author traces the story of early be- 
ginnings of the walled city. Contrary 
to popular belief, the medieval town, 
according to Mr. Mumford, enjoyed the 
benefits of a good deal of sound plan- 
ning, particularly in the harmonious re- 
lationship of city and country. 


In post-medieval times, war and de- 
fense became increasing determinants 
in the design of cities. To the mounting 
congestion and the development of the 
capitalist conception of property and 
land rents, Mr. Mumford lays the blame 
for the growth of the slum. This pro- 
cess is described in the chapter, “Court, 
Parade and Capital.” The barouque 
city saw the flowering of class planning, 
of buildings and grand avenues which 
Were both a symbol of wealth and pow- 
er and also a means for concealing the 
squalor and filth in which the lower clas- 
Ses were forced to live. In this period 
architecture became literally a front 
(facade). 

The exploitation of coal, the increased 
production of iron and the almost lim- 
itless source of mechanical power em- 
bodied in the steam engine brought on 
the third period: “The Insensate Indus- 
trial Town.” Mr. Mumford is eloquent- 
ly critical of the planlessness of “Coke- 
town,” alias Mechanicsville, alias Man- 
chester, Essen, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town. 
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The industrial revolution marked an 
accelerating period of scientific and 
technical improvement, Stimulated by 
the vigor of an ascending capitalist eco- 
nomy, the productive capacity of so- 
ciety reached extraordinary heights. 
Nevertheless the great majority of the 
people derived relatively little benefit 
from these developments. They contin- 
ued in increasing numbers to live in 
slums and to be deprived of many of the 
necessities of life which had at last be- 
come universally available. The people 
could not afford the products of their 
own labor. This fundamental defect in 
the structure of capitalist economy led 
inevitably to the suppression of protest 
and any effort to change the existing 
order. Culture, bent to the service of 
the controlling interests, declined. This 
is the story of the fourth chapter, “Rise 
and Fall of Megalopolis,” a gloomy pic- 
ture of the eventual destruction and de- 
cay of our great cities through the oper- 
ation of their own internal contradic- 
tions and the devastation of modern 
warfare. 


The balance of “Culture of Cities” is 
given over to a discussion of the region, 
a natural geographic, economic and 
cultural unit, as the basic pattern for the 
design of the future society. 

(This review is in two parts, The next 
part will appear in the August issue—Ep. 
Note). 

Smmon BREINES 


... And Bridges 


A DECADE OF BRIDGES 1926-1936. 
Wilbur J. Watson, D. Eng. J. H. Jan- 
sen. Cleveland. $4.50. 


BRIDGES IN HISTORY AND LEG. 
END. Wilbur J. Watson, D. Eng., 
Sara Ruth Watson, Ph. D. J. H. Jan- 
sen. Cleveland. $4.50. 


N°? BETTER argument can be pre- 
sented for the importance and 
necessity of greater cooperation between 
the architect and engineer in the design 
of bridges than this excellent photogra- 
phic record of some of the modern 
bridges. 

Although not all the important recent 
bridges are included, the number and 
variety described and photographed are 
well selected for their unique architect- 
ural and engineering features. One hun- 
dred bridges have been selected, seventy 
of which are photographed, varying in 
type from simple girder deck spans, ar- 
ches, trusses, suspension spans, concrete 


rigid frames, as well as some movable 
spans, each illustrating and recording 
the rapid progress of the art of bridge 
engineering. 


Although intended primarily as a 
photographic record, this volume con- 
tains general engineering and descript- 
ive data of value to both the engineer 
and the architect. 


The major and distinctive features of 
design and problems and methods of 
construction are briefly described. For 
those engineers and architects who wish 
more specific technical information, 
there is an appendix giving references 
to the technical press. 


i (es THOSE engineers and architects 

who think of bridges only in terms 
of steel and concrete, of stress and strain, 
of pile driving, caisson sinking, or 
other physical or mental labor, I recom- 
mend “Bridges in History and Legend,” 
a treatise showing the significance of 
the bridge in civilization. The charm 
and beauty of the legends and history 
of bridge building is combined with 
the charm and beauty of presentation 
by the authors. 

Society recognizes the history of the 
development of bridges as part of the 
history of civilization. In our social 
and economic order we can see the 
bridge most easily from a point of view 
of the part it has played in the trans- 
portation system, an essential part of 


* our economic society of commodity 


production. And we can easily see the 
role of the bridge as part of our com- 
munication system. But not enough at- 
tention has been given to the part the 
bridge has played in the development 
of our literature. 

The greater part of this book is de- 
voted to legendary tales and poetry 
about the bridges. The final chapters 
are almost entirely historical. 

It is most refreshing to be relieved of 
the laborious, scientific «and prosaic 
bridge computations and relax with the 
romantic aspects surrounding the pro- 
gress of the art of bridge building. 

The many illustrations by Emily Ma- 
ria Watson are in perfect harmony with 
the subject matter, and add appreciably 
to the value of the treatise as an impor- 
tant contribution to American literature 
and art. 

CHARLES KANDALL 
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| Cornerstone 


e SIMON BREINES 


HE 75th Congress, recently adjourn- 

ed, passed the President’s Recovery 
Program which carried additional funds 
for the U.S. Housing Authority. This 
increases the funds presently available 
for government-subsidized housing from 
$500,000,000 to $800,000,000. In terms 
of dwelling units it will make possible 
accommodations for some 200,000 fam- 
ilies. 

A rise in residential construction 
would have a great influence on employ- 
ment. This question has been touched 
on in previous Cornerstone columns but 
it will prove interesting to examine this 
phase of the question more closely. The 
following figures are supplied by the 
National Housing Committee of which 
Father John A. Ryan is Chairman: 

During the years 1925-30 the aver- 
age annual volume of residential con- 


struction amounted to $3,504 million, 
requiring the services of 1,200,000 em- 
ployees for construction, and approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 employees in the man- 
ufacture and transportation of building 
materials. 

For the year 1936, total residential 
construction amounted to $1,202 mil- 
lion, and $1,300 million for 1937. Thus, 
while industrial production as a whole 
was well over 75 percent of the 1925-30 
average, residential construction was on- 
ly 34 percent of the 1925-30 average. 
The latest AFL figures give approxi- 
mately 50 percent as the current unem- 
ployment rate among its building trades 
members. The total unemployment is, 
of course, even greater. 

It is obvious, then, that one of the 
most vulnerable points in recovery is 
the failure to attain a sufficient volume 
of residential construction. The increas- 
ed building of low rent dwellings will 
not of themselves achieve recovery, but 
certainly a really adequate housing pro- 
gram will go a long way in that direc- 
tion. 


WITH OUR WOMEN 


1,300 Federation members, their 


friends and families crossed the gang- 
plank to board the S. S. City of New 
York on June 5, “Federation Day,” for 
the 


LOSE-YOUR-BLUES-CRUISE to 


The Informal Adult Camp 
350 ACRES OF HONEST-TO-GOOD- 
NESS VACATION COUNTRY AT A 
2,400 FOOT ELEVATION—ONLY 118 
MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
@ Complete Athletic Facilities, Includ- 

ing Private Lake, Tennis, Rustic 

Bridle Paths, etc. 

e@ Excellent Social and Athletic Staff 
© Entertainment and Forums of Social 

Significance 
@ jerry Stern’s Club Royal Orchestra 


All Bungalows and Cottages 
with Hot and Cold Showers 


—Conveniences 
Weekly Rates: $23.50—$25.00—$27.50 
SPECIAL: 
July 4th (3 days) $14.50 
Direction 
Moe Kaplan & Jack Lewis 
(Formerly of Hilltop Lodge) 


Mr. & Mrs. Moll & Morton Barrow 
(Formerly of Napanoch Country Club) 


ALLABEN ACRES 


Allaben, N. Y., Phonecia 75 
New York City Tel.: VAnderbilt 3-5126 
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Hook Mountain. Sponsored by the Met- 
ropolitan chapters of the FAECT, the 
“cruise” was engulfed by a tidal wave 
of fun and festivity. 

The sunny day was rivalled only by 


the bright sport and summer togs worn 


by the sea going technicians. Then came 
the sports. The Civil Service “Slug- 
gers” challenged the WPA “Devildogs.” 
The “Painless Dental Teks’” nine at- 
tempted to extract a victory from the 
Private Industry “Pirates.” The Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary “Tigers” challenged the 
field, and clawed the Chemist Chumps. 
Then followed the races: 100 yard dash, 
women’s races, sack race, fat men’s race 
and children’s races. To the winner of 
the highest points scored in the field of 
sports for the day, was awarded an en- 
graved silver loving cup and the Civil 
Service Chapter, obviously from prac- 
tice in competitive exams, took highest 
place on the “list.” 

Deck games, entertainment, music, 
dancing and refreshments were the at- 
tractive features on board the boat. The 
Women’s Auxiliary assumed the enjoy- 
able function of making the day a pleas- 
ant one. 


Legislative 
Department 


ORN throughout by a bitter strug- 

gle between the New Deal and the 
block of tory Republicans and Demo- 
crats, the 75th Congress ended with a 
few progressive measures to its credit, 
Only the unity of the AFL and CIO to- 
gether with a direct appeal to the people 
by the President were able to salvage 
the key New Deal measures, the Wages 
and Hours Bill and the Recovery pro- 
gram. 


Wrecked by the reactionaries were 
court reform, government reorganiza- 
tion and the “Little TVA’s.” Also among 
the missing was the vital amendment to 
the Walsh-Healy Bill, permitting only 
firms abiding by the Wagner Act to bid 


on government contracts. 


Of far-reaching importance on the 
credit side is the Wages and Hours Bill 
which establishes, within 120 days, a 
wage floor of twenty-five cents an hour, 
and a 44-hour a week ceiling. In 2 years, 
hours are to be decreased to a maximum 
of 40 and wages increased in a maxi- 
mum of 7 years to forty cents. 


The Recovery Bill, also on the credit 
side, is expected to provide jobs for 
some four million workers. The prin- 
ciple of Federal responsibility for di- 
rect relief was established, with 125 mil- 
lions appropriated. 


The New Deal power policy of Fed- 
eral ownership and control of flood- 
control projects won out. This defeat of 
the power trust makes possible the de- 
velopment of public power as does con- 
tinued construction of power projects 


by the WPA. 


While the session did not attempt a 
fundamental solution of the housing 
problem, a positive note was sounded by 
the 300 million dollar appropriation in 
the Recovery Bill for slum clearance. 

With Congressional elections slated 
for the fall, the CIO together with other 
progressive bodies are drawing up their 
program. Foremost in this program is 
the curbing of the autocratic powers of 
the Rules Committee. It was this Com 
mittee which throttled the amendment 
to the Walsh-Healy Act in the closing 
days of Congress and it was this com- 
mittee that almost prevented the pas 
sage of the Wages and Hours Bill. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Powder M etallurgy 


(Continued from Page 4) 


milling, shotting, granulation, and atom- 
izing. All, of course, are followed by 
sieving. 

Particle size, as already mentioned, is 
of great importance in powder metallur- 
gy. Ordinarily we think of powders in 
terms of mesh, that is, the fineness that 
will pass through a screen containing a 
certain number of openings per square 
inch. Due to the extreme fineness or 
uniformity required of metal powders, 
however, it is often desirable to con- 
sider them in terms of actual particle 
size. A particle is such and such a dia- 
meter measured in microns. A micron 
is one-one millionth of a meter (39.37 
inches). These values can be converted 
to corresponding screen values for com- 
parison whether a screen of that fine- 
ness exists or not. 


Various methods are used to deter- 
mine these small particle sizes. Besides 
the microscope there are indirect me- 
thods based on Stoke’s law for falling 
particles which states in effect that spher- 
ical particles will fall through a given 
gas or liquid, if not hindered, at a rate 
proportional to their diameters. Thus 
powders can thus be suspended in stan- 
dard solutions and the rate of settling 
measured. 

Other uses for powdered metals are 
found in the manufacture of dental al- 
loys, paper coatings, ruby glass, and 
commutator brushes. The list of spec- 
ialized applications is quite a sizeable 
one. This includes their use in aerated 
concrete; automobile brake bands, bush- 
ings, bearings, and clutch facings; coins 
of precious metals; and valuable addi- 
tion agents in the chemical industry. 


Shirley Laboratories 
General Food Analysis 
Special low rates testing food 
products for co-operatives 
30 Irvine PLACE 
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offers Speed, 
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SAVE MONEY on Shoes, Coffee, Razor Blades, Canned 


Foods, Breakfast Cereals, Tires, Cosmetics, Soaps, Radios } 


—and dozens of other every-day purchases by using 
Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide in your shop- 
ping. This Guide, just off the press, gives you ratings 
by brand name of over 2,000 brands of products as 
“Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “‘Not Accept- 
able” based on expert technicians’. tests. 


% 


One Item Alone May Save You Over $60! 


A vacuum cleaner selling for $21.95 ranked high in cleaning ability and 
all round value in laboratory tests of 18 models of vacuum cleaners reported 
upon in Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide. Another model, selling for 
$89.50, was below average in cleaning ability and was rated ““Not Acceptable.” 
If you were going to buy a vacuum cleaner you would save over $60 by 
buying the first model. Several brands of razor blades selling at 2c apiece 
were found to shave as well as, if not better than other brands retailing for 
5c and more. By buying the 2c blades instead of the 5c blades you would 
save 3c on each blade. A famous brand of coffee selling at 30c a pound was 
found to be much inferior in quality to another brand selling at 2le a pound 
in tests of 36 brands. By changing from the first brand to the second you’d 
save 9c on each pound of coffee. : 


Hundreds of similar examples, whereby you can save from as little as 
2c on a single purchase to as much as $300 a year and over on your aggregate 
purchases, can be found in Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide. This 
Guide tells you which brands of shoes will give you the longest wear for your 
money. It compares the Ford with the Plymouth and ‘the Chevrolet and tells 
you which one automotive experts consider the best buy. It gives you photo- 
graphic experts’ ratings of the Leica, the Contax and dozens of other cam- 
eras. It tells you which drugs and medicines are dangerous to use and which 
are safe. Here are just a few of the many products which are rated as “Best 
Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” in this 288-page Guide :— 


Shoes Tires Refrigerators Light Bulbs 
Canned Foods Cosmetics Medicines Men’s Suits 
Soaps Stockings Wines and Liquors House Paints 
Gasolines Radios Autos Fountain Pens 


FREE with membership in Consumers Union 


Consumers Union’s Buying Guide is not for sale. It is a confidential publication 
intended solely for members of Consumers Union of United States. But you can 
obtain this Guide at no extra charge by joining Consumers Union. The annual mem- 
bership fee in this nation-wide pro-labor, non-profit organization is only $3 a year. 
This fee brings you 12 issues of Consumers Union Re- 
ports (for description of current issue see box at right), } 
the monthly magazine which Teports on all kinds of jr Special to FAECT 
consumer goods and services (including insurance, home Members! — Federation 
building, hygiene, etc.), and which tells you which Bevtemveaemay take advan- 
products are made under fair labor conditions and which | tage of CU's special group 
are not. And it brings you at no added cost this indis- § membership rate of $2 a 

= = “ s year for the regular $3 
pensable Buying Guide, telling you quickly and spe- J service by joining the CU 
cifically which brands are good buys and which are “Not 1 group now forming in the 
Acce table ” FAECT. Simply fill out 

Dp : | a coupon ae ay and 
‘ s mail it to Group eader 
If you prefer unbiased technical analyses of the § H, P. Herman, Federation 
things you buy to the ballyhoo of advertising copy writers, ff of Architects, Engineers, 


if you demand more fact and less fiction in your buying Nie te peerage pen 
transactions, if you want to be sure you're not getting Rafi Nun Senclosing 
unfairly manufactured products; above all, if you want Bf the $2 fee. Under this 
to make real, substantial savings on your purchases, join & plan membership _ will 


Consumers Union today by filling out and mailing the @ str wth thes eet sShe 
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IN THE CURRENT ISSUE OF 
CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS 


It is estimated that 50% of the retail 
mattress business is fraudulent. In a re- 
port in the current issue of Consumers 
Union Reports, deceptions practiced in the 
mattress business are exposed and ratings 
are given of leading brands of mattresses. 
An article, “Workers in the Chain Stores,” 
tells about labor conditions in Wool- 
worth’s, Kresge’s, Whelan’s, Liggett’s, 
and other widely known 5-and-10 and 
chain drug stores. Other reports give 
test results on radio aerials, tuna fish, 
electric ranges, heating pads and_ other 
products. Serialized reports on life in- 
surance and home building are also con- 
tinued. This issue, together with the 
1938 Guide, will be sent to you upon 
receipt of the coupon below. Subscription 
to. the Reports can be started with any 
of the issues listed in the coupon. 


To: CONSUMERS UNION of U.S., Inc. H 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Send me the 1938 BUYING GUIDE and CON- : 
SUMERS UNION REPORTS for one year. I 
enclose $3 for subscription ($2 for FAECT mem- | 
bers)... I_ agree to keep confidential all material | 
sent to me which is so designated. r 
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